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ifc Se rrj^ ayopd^ i^covrcov rrjv iirl Ae^a/bu irpoirvXaid ean /cat 
iir avTOJV ap/xara iiri'x^pvaa. to fxev ^aeOovra 'HXtou TraZSa, to he 
"WKlov avTOV ^epov, oXiyov Se airoTepco tq)v TrpoTrvXaccov i^covacv 
iv Be^ca iaTiv 'H/oa/cX?J9 'x^aXKOV^, fieTa Se avTov ecroSo? ecrrt r?}? 
Heip'^vr]^ e? to vBcop, . . . /ce/coafirjTai Se ^ Trrjyr) Xidco XeVKco^ fcal 
TreTTOLrjfjieva iaTiv ol/crj/JiaTa airrfXaCoi^ kutu TavTci^ i^ a)V to vScop 
ej fcpi]Vr)V viraidpov pet, inelv re rjhv^ fcal tov 'Kopivdiov ')(aXK;ov Scd- 
TTVpov fcal Oepfiov ovTa viro vSuto^ tovtov ^dirTeaOai Xeyovaiv^ iirel 
')(aXK6^ ye ov/c eaTi KopivOioi^. 6TI ye Sr) fcal 'AiroXXcovo^ dyaXfia 
TTpo^ Tji JleLpr}Vrj fcal irepi^oXo^ eaTiv. iv Se avTa> ypa(prj to 'OSucr- 
(76(5)9 e? Tov^ fivrjaTrfpa^ ^^(ovaa ToXp^rjfia. avOi^ S' lovaiv iirl 
Ke'X^aCov ttjv evOelav ')(^olXkov^ fcaOij/jLevo^ iaTiv '^p/JLrj^ fc.T.X. 

— Pausanias, II, 3, 2-4. 

I. BEFORE THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1899 

The chief result of the work at Corinth of the* American 
School, in the spring of 1898, was the discovery of an ancient 
fountain fagade in the valley just to the east of the well-known 
ruined temple, and about 120 yards south of the square of 
the modern village. This facade extends in a line almost 
due west from its beginning near the road leading from the 
square up to the large church (Panagia). Visitors to Corinth 
will recall a single house on the west side of the road embow- 
ered in trees, being, by this fact alone, a conspicuous landmark. 
The fagade lay almost wholly under the garden surrounding 
this house, and several of the trees had to be sacrificed. 

We discovered the existence of the fountain house by 
descending a well in this garden, about 25 feet deep. We 
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found that it was no well, properly speaking, but a shaft down 
to a stream of water which supplies the fountain at the village 
square. This stream issued from an aqueduct of round tiles. 
Following this aqueduct upwards, we passed immediately 
between walls upon which rested a stratum of natural rock, so 
that what we passed through seemed to be half cave and half 
chamber. At a distance of about 8 feet from the shaft through 
wiiich we descended, we came into a rock-cut passage about 
1 m. broad, running at right angles to our course up to that 
point. The tile aqueduct, entering it on its upward course, here 
turned at a right angle from south to west. The passage, like 
the chamber, had the hard rock stratum for its top, although it 
was hewn in softer rock below. (For the scheme of the water- 
courses here described see Fig. 1.^) 

Following this passage, we passed along the backs of four 
chambers similar to that through which we had made our 
entrance. We could not see their fronts because they were 
still nearly filled by the superincumbent earth which had 
pressed in from that direction, and choked them. But we 
were able to look into them, and to crawl in far enough to see 
that they had backs composed of an Ionic column midway 
between the side walls, and an entablature of the same order 
running from wall to wall. At the end of the series of cham- 
bers, the passage in their rear, which we were following, was 
narrowed by two antae, one projecting from the back end of 
the last cross wall, and the other springing out from the oppo- 
site side of the passage to meet it. Passing between these, we 
came into an irregular quadrilateral space with a door to the 
front. Through the back side, the rock-hewn channel took 
another turn at an obtuse angle toward the south, with a little 
westerly inclination. Almost at its beginning, it was crossed 
by a dam apparently of very modern date, made, probably, when 
the tile aqueduct was substituted for an open flow of water. 

1 The drawings from which Figs. 1-6 and 9 have been engraved were made 
by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks; the ground plan (Fig. 10) was drawn by Mr. 
Benjamin Powell, Jr. 
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Held by the dam was a long reservoir about 2 m. broad, which, 
at a distance of 50 m. from the dam, is superseded by a simple 
passage about 0.75 m. wide, which, at the risk of stirring up 
the water supply of the village, we traced back to a distance 
114 m. from the dam to a shaft going up to the surface, and 
serving as a well for the house of Constantinos Giamborani, in 
which we were then lodging. The water came in some places 
so near the top of the passage that those who explored the last 
30 m. had barely space to keep their heads above water for 
taking breath. On account of such difficulties, we abandoned 
the further investigation of this passage ; but w^e had already 
traced it well on its way toward Acro-Corinth, which is 
doubtless the source of the water. ^ 

We also turned eastward from • the chamber through which 
we had entered, and ascertained that the passage behind it con- 
tinued in this direction only a short distance, passing a single 
chamber, which completed a series of six in all. Past the east 
end of this series flowed another stream of water coming down 
from the south in another rock-cut channel, which we traced 
backwards about 100 m., until we came to a shaft once used as 
a well, but now filled up. Between this passage and the other 
one, which diverges gradually from it, are two cross passages, 
partly stopped with mud, which once formed a part of a laby- 
rinth of water channels, facilitating the distribution and circu- 
lation of water in the rear of our fagade. The water which 
now flows in this second arm passes along just outside the east 
end of the fagade, and, flowing in a direction nearly parallel to 
that taken by the other stream on leaving the fagade, issues in 
the fountain, much frequented by washerwomen, in the village, 
by the ruins of the large Roman building, probably a bath, a 
little below the square. Both streams flow through passages 
of very rough masonry, through which one may crawl up to the 
very points where the water is delivered. There is no question 
that all the water brought down in the whole system of rock- 
cut channels, was, in antiquity, delivered into the series of 

1 Cf. Paus. II, 5, 1. 
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chambers.^ The ground plan (Fig. 2) will make the arrange- 
ment of the channels and fagade clear. 

It may well be believed that this elaborate preparation for 
delivering water at a point now from 20 to 25 feet under- 
ground made us feel that instead of proceeding in a slow way 
to find the Agora, however near at hand it might be (and this 
was, at the time, the main object of our search), it would be 
well to concentrate our efforts on excavating this fagade, to see 
what it would look like when exposed to the light of day. 
More than this, I felt, when I had once fairly seen the cham- 
bers, with their walls of masonry and their tops of native rock, 
that we could have nothing else before us than that Pirene 
which Pausanias describes as a ' series of chambers which had 
the likeness of caves ' (^ical Treiroirjjxeva iarlv oifcrjfjbara aTrr^XaCoi^ 
Kara ravrd^ Pans. II, 3, 3). To no one of the other fountains 
of Corinth which Pausanias describes, does he attribute any- 
thing like this, and to make the identification absolutely sure it 
only remained to find the marble adornment which he ascribes 
to Pirene (^fcefcda/uLTjTac Be r) Trrjyr) XtOco XevKO), ihid,^. While 
the identification seemed practically complete without this, 
there would have been room for dispute ; but this, as we shall 
see, came in good time, and everything fitted the description 
of Pausanias exactly. Figure 11 (page 230) gives a view of 
the fagade in its present condition.^ 

We were able to distinguish three periods in the construc- 
tion of the fagade. 

I. The first adjustment was very simple (see Fig. 3). At 
the edge of a stratum of conglomerate rock a little over a 
metre in thickness, such as appears all along the edges of the 
two terraces on which lay ancient Corinth, and on which still 

1 Our own eyes tell us that the tile aqueduct cannot be very old ; yet there 
has been such a break in the traditions of the place since the earthquake of 1859 
that nobody appeared able to give us any trustworthy information regarding the 
sinking of the wells above mentioned. Our landlord, Constantinos Giamborani, 
for example, was greatly surprised when he ascertained from us the nature of his 
water supply. 

2 [After the excavations of 1899. — Ed.] 
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stands the modern vil- 
lage, the clay forma- 
tion under it, hard 
enough to pass as 
rock by courtesy, was 
cut back about two 
metres and a half, 
and cross walls of 
poros stone were put 
in to support the 
crust, while a pas- 
sage was left along 
the back ends of the 
walls to form a course 
for the water, which 
came in from the 
right and left. The 
walls ended at the 
front in very modest 
antae, forn>ed by 
broadening them 
somewhat less than 
a centimetre (0.008 
m.), beginning at a 
point 0.43 m. back. 
At the very top is a 
band only 0.16 m. 
broad, with a projec- 
tion of only 0.003 m. 
The walls bear in 
some places a very 
fine stucco of a pur- 
plish color. Between 
these walls at their 
rear ends runs a para- 
pet 0.50 m. high, on 
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which stand Ionic columns. At the front is another series of 
parapets considerably higher (1.32 m.). But these, in their 
present form at least, can have no claim to be considered so old 
as the first construction of the system, inasmuch as they are 
rough masses of clay mortar at the top. The space between 
walls and parapets, with the rear parapet carrying an Ionic 
fagade, so to speak, is converted into a chamber (otKr^^a)^ or in 
another aspect into a reservoir. The one which we cleared out 
had a cement bottom, and had holes irregularly broken through 
the front and rear parapets. It seems from this roughness as if 
these holes must have been an afterthought, and that the water 
must originally have flowed over the top of the rear parapet 
into the reservoir-chamber, from which, in the time of Pausanias 
at least, it was conducted into a big basin (to vScop eV Kpi]vi]v 
vTraidpov pel^ Paus. Z.(?.). 

The edge of the rough conglomerate stratum was apparently 
not covered in any way. This, however, might contribute to 
that appearance of natural caves which in a fountain would be 
not unattractive. The Ionic architecture at the rear is so much 
more showy than the rest of the construction that it suggests 
the question whether this may not have been a later addition. 
Without this the structure was simplicity itself. But even 
if it is later, it is an addition rather than a reconstruction. 
The columns are slender, 0.15 m. in diameter, 1.57 m. in 
height, including base and capital. A reproduction of this Ionic 
column, and of the entablature, is given in Fig. 4 ; the details 
of the crowning mouldings of the antae are given in Fig. 5. 
The entablature of the fourth ^ chamber has not so great a 
height as the others. In several there is an appearance of a 
slit in the column and the walls, which perhaps points to the 
insertion of plaques at a time when the ugliness of the passage 
in the rear may have been felt. But the existence of such 
plaques is not quite certain. I believe this first fountain 

1 The chambers in this description are numbered from right to left, because 
that was the order in which we uncovered them, the last two not having yet 
been excavated. This numbering also follows the present flow of the water. 
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facade, including the Ionic architecture, was of Hellenic times, 
and so belonged to the Corinth that was destroyed by Mummius. 




Figure 4. — Pjrene : Ionic Order at back of Chamber. 



II. The next form of the fagade was more pretentious (see 
Fig. 6). It consisted of a two-story front of poros stone, with 
arches in front of the chambers, and of unfluted Doric half- 
columns between them, for the lower story. The structure of 
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the upper story, on the other hand, cannot be definitely made 
out, except that a series of unfluted half-columns continued 
tiie Doric half-columns of the lower story. These latter, to 
judge by the faces, were probably Ionic, and we may suppose 
that the change of order would lend variety. The upper story 
was closed, as is shown by three carefully smoothed orthostatae 
here remaining in situ. The arches suggest that this recon- 
struction was of Roman 
times, and perhaps it be- 
longed to the first rebuild- 
ing of the city by Julius 
Caesar. The more mod- 
est arrangement was not 
sufficiently imposing for 
Roman taste. Corinth 
was to be not a simple 
town among many in a 
neglected province, but 
the head of Achaea. The 
plain antae of the earlier 
building were entirely 
covered up, the half- 
columns of the new 
fagade standing directly 
in front of them. A 
good deal of the rock 
stratum was now hidden, 
although no attempt was 
made to conceal so much of it as appeared in the upper part 
of the arches. Nevertheless, traces of lime mortar do appear 
in the ceiling of the chambers, and perhaps this little touch 
of nature may have pleased even Roman taste. It seems the 
sort of thing that one would like to retain for a fountain, 
or to simulate if it was not afforded by nature. 

But even this somewhat showy front did not long suffice. 
An age came when marble was the rage. Herodes Atticus 



Figure 5. — Detail of Mouldings. 
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clothed the vast Athenian Stadium with marble. The famous 
fountain Pirene could not appear in such poor attire as poros 
stone. A cheap way to get the desired magnificence was to 
cover what one already had with a revetment of marble, and 
this was done. Although not a single piece of marble was 
found clinging to the poros stone, its former presence is at- 
tested by three considerations: 

1. The face of the stone building bears plainly enough the 
marks of having been dressed for the application of the mar- 
ble. The half -columns have their fronts hewn off very roughly. 
The architrave above them is hacked off still more unmerci- 
fully, whereas its under side, in that part w^hich is still left 
projecting, shows a most carefully wrought surface. 

2. There are holes on the faces of the poros stone blocks for 
attaching the marble. That these, though somewhat scanty, 
are adequate for the purpose is shown by the case of a semi- 
circular building near by, where the holes are just as rare ; but 
here the presence of the revetment is attested by several pieces 
of marble still clinging to the wall, partly by the help of mortar. 

3. A great quantity of fragments of marble slabs, of thick- 
ness varying from 0.025 m. to 0.050 m., was found in the 
earth which we removed from the immediate vicinity of the 
facade. A thicker revetment may have been applied to 
the lower story, and a thinner one to the second. Along the 
face of the above-mentioned orthostatae is a regular line of 
small holes which might well have held supports for light 
plaques, but which would hardly suffice for heavy ones. In 
place of the half-columns in the fagade thus transformed there 
probably appeared marble pilasters, the architect, if so we may 
call him, not taking the pains to fit circular pieces around the 
half -columns. 

On one of the thinner marble fragments found close against 
the facade were parts of two lines of a Latin inscription. The 
letters of the upper line afford nothing intelligible, but the 
lower line gives PIRTh No one will, I think, take exception 
to reading PIRENE. The fourth letter is the only one which 
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is in doubt, but, on account of the wide spacing between it and 
the next letter, it can hardly be an I, although it looks like 
one. An epigraphist, had the sx)ace here been blank, wouki 
have supplied an E rather, and to support the reading E here 
there appears on the much worn face of the stone a little spot 
which seems to be the end of the upper transverse bar of that 
letter. Interesting as this mention of Pirene is, our case is so 
strong that it would be damaged by attempting to make this a 
second pillar on which to rest our identification. We shall 
make it at most an interesting corroboration. When we looked 
at the chambers from the inside we only waited to find traces 
of the marble mentioned by Pausanias before declaring to the 
world that we had found Pirene, although our own conviction 
was clear enough already. But when that also appeared, the 
absolute coincidence of the structure with Pausanias's descrip- 
tion was so exact that there was no room for doubt. This 
second restoration, then, with its revetment added, is the mar- 
ble magnificence which Pausanias saw and admired. 

Adjoining the fagade at its west end, and thrown forward 
from it, is a parascenium-like wing, not yet entirely excavated. 
The depth of the structure from front to rear is 3.30 m., but 
its lateral extent is not yet ascertained. The rear wall is of 
fine Hellenic masonry, and is set back about a foot farther than 
the line of the fagade with arches, the conglomerate stratum 
being bare, hewn back just so much farther. Its face is ac- 
cordingly in line with the faces of the antae of the chambers 
of the first construction. The rest of the parascenium belongs 
to the second construction. Its east wall, which has the same 
half-column construction in two stories, runs up against the 
good Hellenic wall at the back of the parascenium, without 
having any organic connection with it. The entrance into this 
parascenium was a door in its east face. Subsequently a hole 
had been broken through the front (ix, the north side), which 
we, in our ignorance, made larger in our first approach to the 
fagade, since we found this rather ruinous wall an impediment 
in our way to the line which we were seeking. 
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In our underground exploration we could not ascertain 
whether there was ever a parascenium at the other end of the 
line also, an arrangement which considerations of symmetry 
seem to demand. Our impressions were against its existence, 
but the earth must be removed before a definite conclusion can 
be reached. In this quarter our work had to cease when it was 
approaching completion. * The f agade lay, as has been remarked, 
under a garden. Since this had not been expropriated by the 
government, I bought, at private sale, to gain time, land 
enough, according to our measurements, to allow us to uncover 
the whole line ; but when we had uncovered five of the cham- 
bers, and were just letting daylight into the sixth and last, it 
became evident that the mass of earth to the east, 7.6 m. high, 
was dangerous. The earth was soft and black, and needed a 
great scarp to prevent it from falling. This character of the 
earth we had not taken into our calculations. Our funds 
were not sufficient to allow us to purchase at the proprietor's 
rates the land necessary for clearing out the sixth chamber and 
a possible parascenium beyond it, and to pay for the several 
weeks' work involved in the operation. We accordingly con- 
fined ourselves to making everything safe against winter rains, 
and deferred the completion of our work till the following 
year. We also deferred digging down deep in front of the 
fagade to find traces of Pausanias's /cprjvr]^ inasmuch as it was 
inadvisable to dig a hole which would allow the water to set 
back in the winter and contaminate the water supply of the 
village. 

In the meantime, we had laid bare a semicircular building 
directly in front of Pirene and apparently joined to it by two 
walls, so that there here results a quadrangular space or 
court about the fountain. The semicircular building seems, 
therefore, to have formed a part of Pirene itself after the mak- 
ing of these walls, although one might suspect it to be the 
Peribolos of Apollo (Pans. Z.c). See Figs. 7 and 8. 

III. At some time which it would, perhaps, be rash to deter- 
mine any more exactly than may be done by calling it Byz- 
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antine, the fagade underwent anotlier reconstruction which 
amounted to a re-creation. In front of the half-columns of the 
fagade already described, at a distance of about 1.50 m.,i were 
set up unfluted Corinthian columns. Running back from these 
columns to the fagade, and roughly let into it by hewing away 
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Pirene 



FiGUBE 7. — Quadrangle before Pirene^as excavated in 1898. 

the half-columns of the second story at the proper height, 
were architrave blocks. (See Fig. 9.) The whole arrangement 
reminds one of the fagade of the Gymnasium of Hadrian at 
Athens, but the work is as slovenly as possible. The columns 



1 The distances are, now at least, unequal. The column between chambers 
8 and 4 is 1.37 m., that between 4 and 6 only 1.20 m., from the poros fagade. It 
is true that the latter, in the neighborhood of chamber 5, bulges out a good deal 
either on account of earthquakes or the pressure of the earth. 
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and capitals are of different sizes and of dift'erent material, and 
so evidently taken from some other buildings. The bases, also 
of different sizes, rest on no other foundation than a pavement 
of thin marble slabs, which has an appearance of being so late 
that we intend this year to break some of it up to go down 
deeper in search of Pausanias's Kpijvr]. The most interesting 
feature of the system is the architrave blocks, which liad clearly 
served as parts of an Ionic or Corinthian architrave in some 




Figure 8. — Pirene : Semjcircdlar Building in front of Pirene. 

good building. They have been very badly treated for their 
present application ; besides being hewn down on one of the 
long sides, the ends intended for the front have been bevelled 
on the under side in the roughest manner, and a conventional 
palm brancli cut on them in such a way as to show well from 
below.i In its new use the block was turned upside down. 



1 The block is of this shape, and 
of the dimensions here given. Width ^'^^ *"* '■ 
at the top, 0.43 m. 



2.30 m. 
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probably because it 
thus rested on its 
broadest face. A 
block not hewn for 
this new use lies 
just adjacent to the 
east wall of the 
semicircular build- 
ing; but it is so 
broken that its 
original length can- 
not be ascertained. 

Although we 
found but two col- 
umns standing, 
there could be lit- 
tle doubt that there 
were once as many 
as there are half- 
columns, or one be- 
tween each of the 
arches ; and what 
little doubt there 
might be is removed 
by the discovery of 
two more bases at 
the proper places, 
between the first 
and second arches, 
and also between 
the second and the 
third. We shall, 
then, probably find 
the fifth also in its 
proper place. If 
this clumsy, but 
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somewhat ambitious, reconstruction did not stop short of a 
second story, we may suppose it to have carried at the top the 
marble cornice blocks with dentils and lion's heads of poor 
workmanship, a half dozen of which we found near the surface, 
about 62 m. to the northwest. Even in that case, the project- 
ing architrave blocks may have supported statues, a use pro- 
posed for the separate columns of Hadrian's Gymnasium Porch 
at Athens. 

A small Byzantine church was built up against the west end 
of the fagade, and took the east wall of the parascenium for 
its west wall, and the door in that Avail for its entrance. 
As the church extended eastward to the half-column between 
the second and third arches, it is clear that the two most 
westerly columns came down when the church was built. It 
was fortunate that the bases were left lying, to be found by 
us inside the church and under the wall of tlie apse. The hole 
in the north wall of the parascenium may have been broken at 
that time to make the access to the church. That the church 
was not one of very primitive times, in spite of its great depth, 
is shown by its coming after this third fagade. Supposing this 
last reconstruction of the fagade to belong to the times of 
Justinian, to propose a time of some prosperity for the build- 
ing, we might put the church as late as 1000 a.d. The filling 
up of this valley with mud is, then, an affair of comparatively 
recent times. The church may have held its own against it 
until Turldsh times. After the church had stopped up two of 
the chambers, water appears to have been drawn a good deal 
from some of the others ; the fourth, for example, has, to com- 
plete its front parapet, a marble column which, in one part, has 
been worn 0.10 m. deep b}^ a rope or something of the sort. 
But in time the earth found its proper level, and covered the 
church and what was left of the fagade, but not before an 
attempt was made to fight against a strong pressure from 
above. The fourth column, the only one which still carries its 
architrave, has had its capital shoved forward, and, to keep the 
whole from yielding to the pressure, a wall was built to sup- 
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port it in front. This pressure from above may have been 
increased by the fall of a building in that quarter, possibly a 
building to which the second story of the fagade served as a 
front wall. In the debris which came down out of the earth 
over the fifth chamber was a large poros block over 2 mo long 
and about 1 m. wide ; ^ and a similar block was found at a 
lower level in front of the fagade. 

Besides the three constructions which we have described, the 
earliest of which is certainly of Hellenic times, there appears 
to have been on this very spot another arrangement for deliv- 
ering water, antedating this considerably. We have thus far 
noticed nothing which points to a time earlier ^lian the laying 
out of the two water channels with their ramifications. But 
in the course of our work we came by accident upon a passage 
which once delivered water at a much lower level. When we 
had replaced the fragile tile pipe with an iron one, we wished 
to give it a solid support in its course along the passage in the 
rear of the chambers, and so began to clear away the mud 
there accumulated, in order to build up supports from a rock 
bottom, and at the same time to ascertain the depth of the 
channel. In trying to get such a bottom for a support back 
of the division between the second and third chambers, we 
found, to our surprise, the top of an arch reaching not quite up 
to the level of the bases of the small Ionic columns. When 
the mud grew softer here, and water began to flow out of the 
arch, we sounded in front of it with a long slender iron rod, 
and found that it ran down 2.52 m. from the top of the arch. 
After removing enough earth to allow Mr. Dickerman to crawl 
in to a distance of ten metres, and observe its careful work- 
manship and take measurements,^ we filled it up again, because 
the water ran in something of a stream, and we feared lest by 
encouraging this outlet we should tap the reservoir, and cut off 
the water from the village. This channel, more than 2.45 m. 

1 Length, 2.02 m. ; width, 0.92 m. ; thickness, 0.59 m. 

52 Height of the curved part of the arch, 0.52 m. ; total height of the passage, 
as ascertained by sounding, 2.52 m. : breadth of the passage, 1.915 m. 
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high, and more than 1.85 m. broad, while not exactly a Cloaca 
Maxima in proportions, is certainly something that inspires re- 
spect, and, considering the much lower level at which it deliv- 
ered water, we seem compelled, in case we have dated the other 
systems correctly, to ascribe this to a very remote time, per- 
haps to think of it as a work of Periander. In that case 
Pisistratus, in constructing his Enneacrunus system, was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of another tyrant, who recognized, as 
well as he, how much a people values good and abundant 
water. This, then, was the Pirene of Pindar ^ and Simonides,^ 
as well as of Herodotus^ and Euripides.^ Shall we ever know 
more of the chronology of these water works ? Would that 
they had been left as dry as those of Pisistratus. Yet with 
all the difficulties and expense entailed by the fact that we are 
working on the line of the water supply of an existing village, 
which we can almost wish had not outlived the earthquake of 
1859, we still hope to make the excavation of Pirene complete 
in the next campaign. 

But even now the mere identification has an importance 
independent of the fame and magnificence of the fountain, 
which remains even if the chronology proposed is all wrong. 
This identification locates the Agora within very narrow limits ; 
and with the Agora once fixed one can draw a map of Corinth 
according to Pausanias. In working up the valley east of the 
Old Temple we were seeking primarily the Agora, in order to 
have this point of departure for future work. But in locat- 
ing Pirene we have located the Agora. Pausanias (II, 3, 2) 
first takes us out of the Agora by passing under the Propylaea 
through which goes the road to Lechaeum. He first notices a 
' bronze Heracles at a considerable distance to the right as 
you go out,^ and after this is the entrance to Pirene.' And 

1 Find. 01. xiii, 61. 3 Herod. V, 92. 

2 Bergk, Lyrici Graeci^ no. 96. * Eur. Med. 69. 

^ The usual text, to be sure, gives ia-iova-iv, but Hitzig in Fleckeisen's ,/a/ir- 
hiicher, 1888, p. 50, long ago corrected this to i^iova-iv, a reading endorsed by 
Frazer in his translation of Pausanias, and in his critical notes on the passage. 
Who could suppose that Pausanias, on starting for Lechaeum, the very moment 
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now we have by means of excavations been made wiser than 
we were a year ago, for we have found the 'straight road to 
Lechaeum' (Pans. II, 3, 4). The broad pavement of white 
limestone, with watercourses on each side of it, mentioned in 
the Report of excavations in 1896,^ has now turned out to 
be a long thoroughfare leading exactly in the direction of 
Lechaeum, as we have proved by excavating in three places 
farther north, and finding the same pavement each time. We 
have a third of a mile of it, and the last point is pretty near 
the lower edge of the lower terrace of the city. In following 
the pavement up in the other direction we found it soon 
reaching the foot of a broad marble staircase, thirty-eight 
steps of which we have already excavated. We have almost 
reached the point where the valley ends, and an extended area 
with only the gentlest rise toward the south succeeds. That 
we shall here find the Agora is not yet certain, because we are 
not sure of the distances ; but we may claim to know the 
direction. To resolve any possible doubts as to this thorough- 
fare being the road to Lechaeum, it is now seen to pass hard 
by the baths of either Hadrian ^ or Eurycles, both of which 
Paasanias mentions as he passes along this road.^ And here, 
in spite of much mythological intercalation, he is enumerating 
the^ monuments along the road as regularly as he does when he 
immediately afterwards takes us along the road to Sicyon. 

Now, if this paved way is the road to Lechaeum (and how 
natural it was that such a splendid road should get a name 

he got outside the gate should turn around and note the position of objects 
facing about the other way ? The confusion of h and ^^, of such frequent occur- 
rence in manuscripts, is in this place much more likely than such a supposition. 
The same doubt about e^s and ^^ occurs where Pausanias leaves the Athenian 
acropolis and speaks of the Chalcidian monument. In his notation he probably 
proceeds straight on, just as he does when he takes the road to Sicyon. 

1 Fifteenth Annual Bepqrt of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens^ 1895-96, p. 35, and Am. J. Arch., Second 
Series, I (1897), p. 462. 

'^ Am. J. Arch., Second Series, I (1897), pp. 495-506, PI. xxvi. 

3 T do not understand Pausanias to refer to two roads leading from the 
Agora to Lechaeum, as Skias does ; Hpa/cri/cA r^s 'Ap/caioXo7i/ci7s 'Eraipfas, 1892, 
p. 112 ff. Frazer, Pausanias, II, p. 23, agrees with me. 
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that was a quasi-proper name, ^the straight road to Le- 
chaeum,' like the street called " Straight " in Damascus), and 
if the staircase leads up to the Agora, we should have to put 
Pirene just where we have found it. But that is not the 
proper order of argumentation. The position of Pirene is 
fixed, and therefore the road that we have found is the road 
to Lechaeum, because our knowledge of Pirene sends us to 
that very place to look for it. The fact that each is in just 
the right place to fit the other gives strength to the case. It 
is now a question of a few yards more or less just where we 
shall enter the Agora. In fact, I should not be surprised if 
we had already been digging in it, perhaps in two places, viz. 
in Trench XVI in 1896,^ where a triple concrete pavement was 
noted ; and this year somewhat farther south, where we proved 
the existence of a wall over a hundred and fifty feet long, 
which may prove to be the foundation of a porch bordering 
the Agora on its upper (south) side. It is true that we have 
not yet the Agora a^ a fact to reckon with ; but in this region, 
where the earth is somewhat less deep than in the valley, we 
shall soon reach the truth. 

Still another result of great importance follows in the train 
of the discovery of Pirene, and the consequent locating of the 
Agora. Pausanias, having finished the road leading from the 
Agora through the city in the direction of Lechaeum, takes a 
new start and proceeds from the Agora out toward Sicyon, and 
now the first object which he mentions is the temple of Apollo 
on the right of the road. And lo ! on leaving the Agora, as we 
now know it, with all allowances made for the admitted uncer- 
tainties, we pass the venerable ruin so long celebrated as the 
"Temple of Corinth." Dorpfeld, writing in 18862 of the 
results of his investigation of this temple and of the question 
of its name, says : " Wir sind also wie f riilier auf des Pausa- 
nias Beschreibung der Stadt angewiesen, und obwohl diese 
besonders klar und iibersichtlich ist, scheint es mir unmoglich 

1 Am. J. Arch., Second Series, I (1897), p. 478. 

2 Ath. Mitt. XI, p. 305. 
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unsern Bau mit einem der bei Pausanias genannten Tempel 
sicher zu identificiren." This was true so long as no point in 
the topography of Corinth was fixed. But now that we know 
the position of Pirene (and so, approximately, that of the 
Agora) on the one hand, and the theatre on the other, this tem- 
ple is held like Proteus in the grip of Menelaus, and is forced 
to give up its secret. Even in 1896, as a result of our first 
campaign, I suggested that this temple might be that of Apollo,^ 
and repeated the suggestion somewhat more confidently in my 
fuller account of the work of that year.^ It now seems to me 
that the location of the other monuments enumerated warrants 
dropping the hypothetical form, and asserting that this is the 
temple of Apollo, w^hich was, at least, as old as Periander.^ 
We have thus accomplished a good deal in the purely tenta- 
tive work of our first campaign, and in the campaign of 1898 
which gave us Pirene. Before this, all was confessedly grop- 
ing. So enlightened a topographer as Frazer,^ as late as 1898, 
could put Pirene at the place popularly called the " Bath of 
Aphrodite," which lies outside the north wall of the city 
towards Lechaeum, forgetting both that Pausanias puts Pirene 
near the Agora, and that he passes a long series of important 
objects between Pirene and the city wall. The period of grop- 
ing is ended ; by securing a fixed point, we know more of the 
topography of Corinth than all the great guessers of the past. 

Athens, 
February 9, 1899. 



II. AT THE CLOSE OF THE EXCAYATIOXS OF 1899 

At the close of the campaign of 1898 nearly all the informa- 
tion attainable in regard to Pirene seemed to have been already 
secured. The two easternmost of the six chambers were, it is 

^ Fifteenth Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, p. 35. 

2 Am. J. Arch., Second Series, I (1897), p. 464. 

3 Herod. Ill, 52. * Frazer, Pausanias, H, p. 24. 
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true, still covered with earth ; but there was no doubt as to 
their construction, since they had been entered from the rear 
and thoroughly examined. We had also nearly cleared a great 
quadrangle in front of the fagade, with a large apse on the side 
opposite that fagade. The immense significance of Pirene as 
furnishing the key to the topography of Corinth was already 
apparent w^ithout further excavation. Indeed, this result was 
secured as soon as we had identified the fountain with Pausa- 
nias's Pirene, even when it still lay under twenty-five feet of 
earth. The total effect and general impressiveness of the 
splendid fountain fagade also seemed almost complete with- 
out further worko 

The campaign of 1899, as far as Pirene was concerned, had 
for its object to make a finished piece of work, such as is always 
a delight to the eyes. The alluring part of the campaign was 
the pressing on toward the Agora, which we knew to be near at 
hand. But the path of duty, if it did not exactly prove to 
be the way to glory, did at least lead to some unexpected and 
satisfactory results, which are worthy to be described, since 
without such a description the foregoing account of Pirene 
before the excavations of 1899 would be far from complete. 
In that account the fagade of Pirene, as it appeared in 1898^ 
formed one side of a quadrangle, the opposite (parallel) side 
being made up, not of a continuous wall, but mostly of an apse 
and two entrances to the quadrangle, on either side of the apse* 
The other two sides appeared to be plain walls. 

Figure 10, from a drawing by Mr. Powell, gives the ground 
plan of the quadrangle, and Fig. 11 gives the appearance of 
the fagade of Pirene, now entirely excavated. The clearing 
of the quadrangle showed apses on the east and west sides, of 
dimensions similar to those on the north side. Each of the 
three apses has three niches, of about 3 m. in height, 1.50 m. 
in breadth, and 0.50 m. in depth. All start from a height of 
about 1 m. from the floor of the apse. The apses are identical 
in every respect. Their ground plan is a semicircle prolonged 
in tangents. The centre from which they are described is 
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1.35 ni. back of the front. Their total depth is 5.15 m. 
Closing tlie apses to the front is a parapet, 0.50 m. thick 
and 0.35 m high, made of beton and cased with marble. 
The walls of the eastern and western apses are preserved to 
a height .of over 5 m. ; those of the northern apse are only a 
little lower. The apses show traces of marble, revetment, not 
only in the holes in the stones of the upper courses, but in 
the pieces, of the marble slabs sticking -fast in the mortar at the 
bottom. In the northern one alone there are remains of red 
stucco, which once apparently covered the whole wall, before 
the marble revetment was applied. 

The quadrangle is, with one exception, a perfect square. 
The east side inclines inward, as it approaches the fagade of 
Pirene, so much that, while the north side of the quadrangle 
measures 15.45 m., the facade of Pirene is only 14.65 m. The 
only explanation which I have to offer for this irregularity — 
viz. that to the east of Pirene the hard rock stratum which 
formed the top of the chambers came more to the front, and 
would have made a good deal of cutting necessary — seems 
inadequate. Exactly in the middle of the square is a circular 
basin, 6.15 m. in diameter and 1.25 m. deep, the wall of which 
is made by a series of j!?oros blocks placed on end. Back of 
this wall the area of the quadrangle is filled, up to the level 
of the top of the basin, with earth and mortar, covered with a 
marble flooring. That water from Pirene once filled this basin 
is hardly doubtful ; not only because it is otherwise difficult to 
see any reason for its existence, but also because in its floor of 
hard limestone, like that forming the road to Lechaeum (J.m. J". 
Arch., Second Series, I [1897], pi. xvi) there is a sort of gutter 
passing through it a little to the west of its centre, which might 
have served as both deliver}'- pipe and discharge pipe. It is a 
fact that when we cleared out the basin and poured the water 
which collected in it into the chambers of Pirene, it flowed 
gently back through this groove. Since between the basin and 
the north apse, beneath the marble flooring, there is a deep 
and broad canal running east and west, the discharge may have 
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been made into this. One would suppose that there must 
always have been some difficulty in keeping the little groove 
clear. 

The two entrances on the north side were by flights of 
steps, 1.50 m. in breadth. The eastern flight only is pre- 
served. The steps are of marble, and are arranged in two 
groups, — the lower one of five steps, 0,15 m. high and 
0.29 m. broad, and the upper one of four steps, of the same 
dimensions,^ — separated by a step of the same height, but 1 m. 
broad. In the western entrance (seen in Fig. 12), while the 
staircase, all but the lowest step, has been removed to make 
place for a late grave, — which extended eastward through the 
side of the passage and the wall of the apse, and was vaulted 
over with brick to support the upper part of the walls, now in 
danger of falling, — we yet have features which supplement 
what is lacking in the eastern entrance. We have not only 
the whole height of the entrance, with the lintel in place 
(see Figs. 12 and 13), but in each side wall we have a cutting 
(see Fig. 13), descending obliquely, with a slope equal to that 
of the staircase in the eastern entrance. This seems to point to 
a vault thrown across the passage, the roof of which descended 
as the steps descended. Since one lintel block which now 
remains in situ is cracked in the centre, one might suppose 
the vault to have been inserted to support it. But it seems 
quite as likely that the crack in the lintel may have occurred in 
consequence of the removal of this vault, which was an original 
part of the system, and so duplicated at the eastern entrance 
also. In fact, now that the western entrance has taught us to 
look for it, there is just enough of a similar cutting preserved 
on the west wall of the eastern entrance to prove the existence 
of the vault here also. The cuttings, at their lower extremi- 
ties, are not prolonged to the very end of the passage, but stop 
about 0.50 m. short of it, doubtless that the vault might not 
slide downward by its own weight. 

How high the walls of the quadrangle were originally carried 
1 The middle step has been removed. 
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up, it is impossible to soy. It is not unlikely that they had the 
same height as the second story of the Pireiie fagade. The 
apses probably had some sort of covering, not only to protect 
the statues which were presumably in the niches, but, what 
was perhaps more important, to protect the people frequent- 




Figure 13. — Outside the West Entrance to Pirene. 



ing the attractive place from sun and rain. Suice the span at 
the front was rather long (7.60 m.), an architrave l)lock would 
have required the support of a colunni in the middle ; but the 
thin revetment of marble over the beton parapet could hardly 
have supported such a column, and the covering, if it existed, 
was probably a half-dome. 
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Near the west end of the fagade of Pirene is a large room, a 
sort of parascenium, from which there was access to the water 
flowing along in the rear of the chambers. At the east end is 
a smaller one. The southern prolongation of its east wall was 
prompted by the need of support for the covering stratum of 
conglomerate, which is here especially crumbly. 

This great square of over fifty feet to each side, with its coat- 
ing of marble, and the great water basin in the middle, the 
apses, with their niches filled with statues, and, on the south 
side, the showy facade of Pirene, from which flowed the water 
which formed the attraction of the place, must have been a 
very impressive affair. 

The round basin seemed the one thing which was lacking, in 
1898, to complete the correspondence of the remains of Pirene 
with the description of Pausanias, who says that 'the water 
flowed out from a series of chambers which resembled caves 
into a basin under the open sky.' The temptation to identify 
the round basin with this Kprfvj) viratOpo^ is too great to be 
easily resisted; and yet, perhaps, it must be resisted. The 
present marble floor of the quadrangle is suspiciously shabby. 
The slabs are thin, and the joints irregular. In one case an 
architrave block has been utilized as a paving stone. The 
white limestone pavement, 1.25 m. lower, looks more like an 
ancient level. One would expect, from the description of 
Pausanias, a long quadrangular basin extending the whole 
length of the facade, close up against it, and receiving the 
water through lion's-head spouts, — an arrangement like that 
seen in the Exedra of Herodes Atticus at Olympia.^ If there 
were a basin of this kind here, the groove in the white lime- 
stone pavement would be a surface canal for carrying away the 
surplus water. The great reason for positing another basin, at 
a greater depth than the present one, is that only so do we 
get anything like the usual fall for the water, which could, 
perhaps, only thus be said by Pausanias to flow (ipeZ) out of the 
chambers into a basin. 

1 Ausgrabungen zu Olympia^ III, Taf. xxxvii. 
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Reluctance to disturb what appeared to be an organic unity 
led us to refrain from breaking up the round basin and the 
marble floor around it, in order to lay bare the limestone pave- 
ment below. An attempt to dig lower along the facade was 
frustrated by the very hard beton which was found there. 
Even if we persevered, we might get no reward of our labor ; 
for the basin may have been thoroughly broken up, and re- 
moved, when the present one was constructed. Little support 
for its existence can be got from the rude breaks in the front 
parapets of the three chambers to the west, which we cleared out 
to their bottoms, at a depth of 1.50 m. These breaks appear, 
^s seen from the inside, too rude to have served for the afSx- 
ion of lions' heads. But these parapets, also, may have been 
Temade. 

There is one consideration which might lead us to see in the 
present basin that of Paasanias. There was found, — perhaps 
not in situ^ but lying on the marble floor, — halfway between 
the basin and the front of the eastern apse, a base on which 
once stood a statue of Regilla, the wife of Herodes Atticus. 
An inscription on this base reads thus (see Fig. 14) : 

v]€V/JbaTL ^icrv(f>Lr)^ ^ovXrf^ irapa ^(evixaTL 7rr)y(ov 
*Vr)yLWav fx eaopa^ etfcova (rcocj)poavv7}<;^ 

It may be assumed that this statue was set up before the death 
of Regilla, which was about 160 a.d.,^ while the Second Book 
of Pausanias was composed after 165 a.d.^ The contents of 
the inscription seem to show that the base had not been moved 
far from its original place. One might jump to the conclusion 
that the marble floor on which the base rests must, then, be 
older than Pausanias's description. But even if the marble 
flooring is later than the description, the statue might still 
have been displaced and set up again at the higher level. 
This would not be so difficult nor so improbable as to con- 

1 The letters Y. B. below the inscription show that the jSouXiJ voted {yp-fjcfyLfffia) 
the erection of the statue ; the adjective ' Sisyphian ' is little more than a poetical 
form for 'Corinthian' (cf. Theoc. Id. xxii, 158). 

2 W. Gurlitt, Pausanias^ p. 58. ^ w. Gurlitt, r^p. cit. p. 1. 
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stitute an insuperable objection to the theory of a late date 
for the present flooring. The marble steps, which cannot well 
be separated from the present flooring to Avhich they lead 
down, point to a very late time, Avhen the level to the north 
of the quadrangle was suspiciously high. 

The question of the date of the marble revetment of the 
fagade of Pirene is another matter. Pausanias (IT, 3, 3) 
speaks of Pirene as being adorned with marble. This may 




Figure 14. — Base of the Statue ok IIegilla. 

refer only to the facade, and 1 have already (p. 215) tenta- 
tively ascribed this ornamentation to Ilerodes Atticus. The 
discovery of this inscription makes the supposition almost a 
certainty. It is difticult to see why Regilla should have had 
her statue set up 'at the outpouring of the fountains,' except 
to commemorate some conspicuous service. We know that 
Herodes Atticus erected the Odeum at Corinth, ^ and that lie 
extended his benefactions to the Isthmian precinct.^ He was 



1 rhilostratns, Vit. Soph. 286, rb vTrcj pocpLov Oearpov ideiiJLaTo KopivOioLS. 

2 Pans. II, 1, 7. 
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just the man to adorn Pirene with marble. In one way thk 
was not so conspicuous a benefaction as the two just men- 
tioned. In fact, I have no doubt that the fagade suffered hj 
it. But to an age that loved to cover everything with marble, 
it constituted — especially in the minds of the ' Sisyphian ' 
senate, — an ample claim to an honorary statue to Regilla. 

When we had only one apse, we entertained the suspicion 
that this might be the ' peribolos of Apollo,' generally under- 
stood to be mentioned in Pausanias (II, 3, 3 ; cf. Am. J, AreJi.y 
Second Series, II [1898], p. 236). When the quadrangle, 
with its three apses, appeared to constitute such a close 
unity with the facade of Pirene, — a unity which was empha- 
sized by the half-column system extending around to the 
west wall by the door which leads into the parascenium of 
the facade, — it began to seem questionable to play with this 
hypothesis. But the following considerations lead me still to 
entertain it, at least as a hypothesis : 

(1) Pirene to Pausanias appears to have been the chambers, 
and the basin adjacent to them. And when he speaks of the 
statue of Apollo as being set up Trpo? rrj Hetprjvrj, one might 
suppose that it was close to the fagade. The form of the 
phrase is significant, ert ye Bt) kuI 'AttoXXcoi^o? ayaXfjua Trpo? ry 
Uetp'^vrj fcal irepi^oXo^, Here is no note of passing along to 
something else, like fxera avro or oXcyov airorepco. Pausanias 
is still lingering around Pirene, and marks his moving away 
from it in the next section, where he says, ' proceeding now on 
the straight road to Lechaeum.' Then, too, if he had been 
speaking of an enclosure and statue separated from Pirene, he 
would almost certainly have mentioned the enclosure first, 
according to his wont. I believe that the words of Pausa- 
nias ought to be translated, ' There is, furthermore, next to 
Pirene a statue of Apollo and an enclosure,' and that they 
contain no allusion to any precinct of Apollo at all, but only 
to the quadrangle which I have just described. 

(2) It seems not without significance that there are nine 
niches, just fitted for nine muses, whom the Romans would 
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almost surely bring into the company of Apollo. It may be 
added that on the staircase of the eastern entrance was found 
the slender female figure, of the type appearing in the Man- 
tinean Reliefs, which might readily be understood to be a 
muse. 

(3) In the north apse the red stucco, which antedates the 
marble revetment, may well have contained the picture of the 
slaying of the suitors by Ulysses, mentioned by Pausanias as 
being in the enclosure. ^ 

We thus get rid of a difficulty arising from the usual view, 
which makes Pausanias mention two sacred precincts of Apollo 
less than a hundred yards apart, now that we know that the 
venerable temple on the hill just to the west is the temple 
of Apollo.2 

In closing I wish to mention an interesting discovery, which 
for a while I was afraid was an archaeological fraud, like that 
by which the excavators of the temple at Aegina were led to give 
it the name of "Temple of Zeus Panhellenios." On turning 
over a heavy Ionic architrave block, which had been lying with 
its face downward, we found on that face, between two mould- 
ings, a most remarkable inscription in red paint, which is now 
in some parts nearly obliterated. And yet the whole may be 
made out with certainty. The following is approximately a 
facsimile, except that in the original the letters are more 
slender and incline slightly to the right : 

TONOPUUMeNONONTAKOCMONTHneiPHNHnA. 
rbv opcoiJLevov ovra Koa/xov rrj UeipTjvi] ira . . 

The forms of the letters — which are 0.13 m. high, and very 
long in proportion to their breadth — would seem to put it not 
earlier than the Byzantine period. However it may be com- 

1 Paus. II, 3, 3, iv bh aifT^ ypa<p^ rb 'Odvaaiojs is rods fjivrjcrTTJpas exouo'a 

T&\fX7JIXa. 

2 After coming to a conviction that the passage in Pausanias under discussion 
might be thus interpreted, I noticed that Frazer in his translation seems to under- 
stand it in this way. He translates: "Near Pirene there is also an image of 
Apollo, and an enclosure containing a painting of Ulysses attacking the suitors." 
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pleted on the following blocks,^ it tells its own story. It was 
a part of the ornamentation of Pirene. It is one of several 
blocks found about the fountain, some of which had been appro- 
priated from an earlier use to the Byzantine reconstruction. 
It is possible that they came from the Propylaea which almost 
overhung Pirene. 

RUFUS B. RiCHAEDSON. 
Athens, 
March 3, 1900. 

1 The block is the middle one of those lying on the parapet at the front of the 
apse in Fig. 12. At the right end the upper side shows two dowel holes, for 
joining it to another block. Iron and lead still remain in the hole nearest to 
the front. 



